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Welcome Address 




Respected Rashtrapatiji. Distinguished guests. Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have the pleasant duty of welcoming Rashtrapatiji for 
the 26th Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Memorial Lecture. The 
topic selected by Rashtrapatiji is “Maulana Azad and the 
Unity of India”. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was himself a symbol of 
national integration and the values of Secularism, Demo¬ 
cracy and Social Justice. A brilliant Islamic scholar with a 


1 



profound understanding of comparative religion, the 
Maulana was also a man of vision in temporal affairs. 
Even amidst the dust and din of momentous political 
events, he could clearly perceive and articulate the 
characteristics of the situation in the Indian sub-continent 
as would emerge after decades. 

At the time of Partition. Maulana Saheb had almost 
prophetically warned people intending to migrate to our 
neighbourhood as to what their lot would be there. He 
was pained that his call went largely unheeded. He had an 
unshakeable faith in India's heritage as providing a 
natural environment for national integration. He spoke of 
the concept of Ummat-e-Wahida , and as Congress 
President, in 1940. he had said : 

“Our shared life of a thousand \ears has forced a common 

wf 

national it v. Such moulds cannot be artificially constructed. 

mf ■/ 

Nature’s hidden anvils shape them over centuries. The 
mould has now been cast and destiny has set its seal upon 
it." 

This view of an integrated India had been formed by 
Maulana Azad ever since his first meeting with Mahatma 
Gandhi on release from prison in Ranchi in 1919, and his 
adherence to this outlook remained unchanged till the 
end. Like Khan Abdul GhalTar Khan. Maulana Saheb 
struggled against divisive, parochial and myopic politics. 
In his book India Wins Freedom he forcefullv contended 
that such attitudes have no sanction in Islam. This was the 



view he had expressed decades earlier in his essay "Islam 
and Nationalism . 

Maulana Azad's expositions, based on crystal clear 
inferences from the Holy Quran and Islamic literature 
and inter-cultural studies, continued an ancient and time- 
tested sub-continental intellectual tradition. By his life 
and work, he manifested the belief of the masses of this 
sub-continent consisting of people of different religious, 
ethnic, linguistic and regional denominations that India 
would remain the natural home of a pi uralistic atmosphere 
- where a sense of brotherhood, peace and humanism 
would prevail, and equally, that the outlook of universal 
humanism represents an optimal approach to all major 
issues concerning the people in the Indian sub-continent. 

Philosophy, Science and the study of cultural 
interaction support such an outlook. So does History, for 
the experience in this sub-continent shows that the 
predominance of narrow and belligerent thinking leads 
only to a maze of narrower biases, mutual suspicion, 
confusion and social conflict. When narrow thinking 
becomes assertive, scope is perforce created for racial, 
regional, linguistic, inter-religious and intra-religious 
discrimination. 

The message of Maulana Azad's life, which indeed is 
India's Message, is of Peace, Goodwill, Friendship and 
Mutual Cooperation, and faith in the oneness of humanity. 

I am, therefore, most grateful to Rashtrapatiji for 
graciously agreeing to deliver the Maulana Abul Kalam 



Azad Memorial Lecture uus year, and for identifying the 
topic “Maulana Azad and the Unity of India”. 

I now request Rashtrapatiji to kindly deliver his 
lecture. 


Dr. Shanker Dayal Sharma 
Vice-President of India 
President, ICCR 



Maulana Azad and the Unity of India 




The Hon'ble Vice-President and President of ICCR, Dr. Sharma, 
Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I deem it a privilege to be asked to deliver the Maulana 
Azad Memorial Lecture. I would like at the outset to 
convey my thanks to Dr. Shanker Dayal Sharma who, as 
President of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
has extended this invitation to me. I am conscious of the 
fact that by accepting it, I am joining a distinguished 



company of scholars and thinkers from India and abroad 
who have delivered these commemorative lectures. 

Maulana Azad was a legend in his time. His 
contribution to the cause of national liberation is an 
indelible chapter in our national history. Our struggle for 
liberation was a magnetic field which drew diverse 
people into its orbit. Each brought his or her own 
perspective and talent to the cause. If one came with great 
organisingability, another brought intellectual sharpness, 
while yet another the quality of total dedication. Maulana 
Saheb was unique in that he brought with him a rare 
combination of qualities of head and heart. He thereby 
became an inspiration that was at once intellectual and 
emotional. His dedication proceeded simultaneously from 
the reflexes of the mind as well as the vibrations of the 
heart. 

But more than all this - and this is where he was 
matchless - Maulana Saheb brought to the national 
movement the message of India's pluralist richness and of 
the unity underlying our diverse languages, religions, 
customs and practices. As a tribute to this historical 
vision of Maulana Saheb I propose to devote my address 
to the theme: Maulana Azad and the Unity of India. 

This gathering is well aware of the course of Maulana 
Saheb's life. Indeed, some members of the audience have 
studied, researched and interpreted that remarkable career. 
For anyone to dwell on that life's details before an 
audience such as this would therefore be both superfluous 



and presumptuous. But I would like to delineate that vital 
impulse in Maulana Saheb's life which, in my opinion, 
determined its direction and exercised a decisive influence 
on our sub-continent's history. 

Young Mohiuddin, the Maulana-to-be, was bom in a 
home where religion had a strong presence. Tradition, in 
their abode in Mecca was strict. Khairuddin Dihlawi, his 
father, was a man of considerable erudition renowned for 
a passionate devotion to the Prophet as well as a mystic 
piety, which brought him several disciples. Young 
Mohiuddin was not quite a 'disciple' and he did not share 
his father's implacable opposition to European education, 
but even as a child in Mecca the future Maulana had 
learned the Quran , mastering several suras and acquiring 
the fundamentals of Arabic. He had assimilated by the 
age of 15 the body of Islamic education which is normally 
received at about the age of 20. He was soon to gain the 
additional knowledge of Persian which, together with his 
fluency in Urdu, marked him out for an assured future in 
the world of scholarship. This multilinguality naturally 
opened several doors and windows in his mind and, to 
adapt the Mahatma's phrase, winds from different climes 
and shores flowed in without disturbing his firm anchorage 
in the tenets of Islam. Of these, one predominated the 
others: the gentle zephyr of our sufi tradition. Mohiuddin 
was both relaxed and refreshed by it; he was becalmed 
and stirred by it. 

It was at about this time that another determining 



influence reached him; that of Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan. 
Reports of Sir Sayyid's educational initiatives captivated 
the intellectually-awakened Mohiuddin who had already 
taken to writing Urdu and Persian verse under the pen 
name of Azad meaning ’unfettered' or ’free'. This 
exposure to sufism on the one hand and to the modern 
vision of Sir Sayyid had two immediate and direct 


implications. First. Azad rejected the belief that scriptural 


authority as handed down by orthodox interpreters should 


be accepted without reflection. Second . Azad now' stood 


on the threshold of modern knowledge. 


Not many among non-historians are perhaps aware 
that it was under Sir Sayyid's influence that Azad began 
to learn English and soon after he had done so. studied the 
English Bible, alongside Urdu and Persian translations. 
Today, some ninety years later, this may not seem 
extraordinary but it needs to be realized that in the 
beginning of our ccnturv it was virtually unthinkable that 
someone in Azad's place could engage himself in study 
and discussions with those of different religions - 


Christian, Jewish. Hindu, 


Bahai and also with 


those who professed atheism. But Azad did. 

Here 1 would like to invite attention to an essay that 
Azad wrote in 1910. It was on the extraordinary 17th 
century mystic S arm ad. who had been executed by 
Aurangzeb's orders, shortly after the brutal killing oi the 
broad-minded Prince Dara Shukoh. Azad's essav. which 


has recentlv been re-issued in 

v' 


English translation bv the 

j 



iCCR. contains this striking passage of Azad's on Dara 
Shukoh : 


■‘During the last days of Emperor Shahjehan. Dara Shukoh was 
heir-apparent... From his early years Dara displayed the attributes 
of a Dervish. He always kept company with philosophers and 
sufis... The humility with which Dara met the Muslim divines 
was matched by the devotion with which he bowed his head 
before the Hindu saints and sadhus. Who can deny the purity of 
this principle? Because in this exalted state of mind, if one can 
still distinguish between Kufr and Islam then w'hat is the difference 
between blindness and vision?" 


Thought and action are twins. Azad had been present 
in Dhaka in 1906 when the Muslim League was founded. 
But the League's faithfulness to the Raj was unacceptable 
to him. Even as Azad's mind turned increasingly towards 
eclecticism, the arc of his public activities began to 
intersect with those of some of the leading revolutionaries 
of the 'Bengal School' of the time, across religious 
divides, 

He turned, therefore, to the Bengal revolutionaries 
who happened to be. mostly, Hindu. He was admitted to 
their inner councils as a brave and wise entrant. In 1912, 
Azad's new' role flowered in the shape of the newspaper 
AJ-Hilal which Azad started in Calcutta, "demolishing’' 
as an observer said, "the barriers between journalism and 
creative literature". Written with courage and brilliance, 
the paper also demolished intellectual barriers between 
Hindus and Muslims although, for reasons of language. 



the paper had few Hindu readers. Azad’s writings in AI- 
Hilal articulated the eclectic nationalist spirit of the day 
in its sublimest form. He sought to enlist dedicated 
Muslims and through an agreement with Hindus, launch 
a joint struggle against the British. Predictably enough, 
the paper was prosecuted and had two deposits forfeited 
and was forced to close down in November 1914. 

Azad stated, significantly, that the road to Hindu- 
Muslim partnership was shown by an event in the life of 
the Prophet : 


“When the Prophet Muhammad migrated to Medina he prepared 
a covenant between the Muslims and the Jews of Medina. In the 
covenant it was mentioned that ultimately the Muslims and non- 
Muslims would become one nation. Thus if I sav that the Muslims 
of India cannot perform their duty unless they are united w ith the 
Hindus, it is in accordance w ith the tradition of the Prophet who 

himself wanted to make a nation of Muslims and non-Muslims..." 


Here one can see a parallel between the Mahatma's 
approach to religious understanding and the Maulana's. 
Both of them sought that understanding not by weakening 
or diluting their own religious convictions; rather, they 
were impelled by their perception of their own faiths to 
seek concord with those of others. The Mahatma said: 


“...Hinduism is not an exclusive religion. In it there is room for the 
worship of all the prophets in the world. It is not a missionary 
religion in the ordinary sense of the term. It has no doubt absorbed 



many tribes in its fold, but this absorption has been of an 
evolutionary, imperceptible character. Hinduism tells everyone 
to worship God according to his own faith or Dharma and so it 
lives at peace with all the religions.” 

In the Bhagavad Gita, the Lord enunciates 
"yo-yo yam-yam tanum bhaktah 

sraddhaya 'rcitum ichhati 

tasva-tasya ' calam sraddham 

ms 

tarn era vidadhamy aham." 

(Whatever form any devotee with faith wishes to 
worship, I make that faith of his, steady). 

Both Gandhiji and Maulana Saheb gave the widest, 
most inclusive, interpretations to their respective faiths. 
Great minds think alike. 

But, to return to the sequence of Azad’s life. After the 
enforced closure of Al-HilaU Azad was asked to leave 
Calcutta and was interned in Ranchi until January 1, 
1920. It was in this interval that he wrote his famous 
translation of the Quran - the Tarjuman in an exercise 
reminiscent of Tilak who while incarcerated in Mandalay, 
wrote his commentary on the Gita. 

In his translation and commentary of 18 of the Quran's 
30 chapters he expressed his conviction that the Quran 
was (in his own words) "comprehensive enough to include 
all forms of monotheism’'. Azad highlighted in the 
Tarjuman what he regarded as a vital Quranic passage 
regarding the different paths to the one God and I give 
Azad's own rendering of that passage: 



“We have set for each [group] of you a particular code and path. 
Had God so willed. He could have made you one people, but He 
tests you by the separate regulations which He has made for 

you So [ do not lose yourself in these differences but ] endeavour 

to surpass each other through your good deeds." 


Gandhiji had, similarly, cautioned Hindus against the 
rigidities which narrow interpretations of the Shastras 
had imposed on Hindu society. Doing the same, Azad 
brought into sharp focus the existence of two clearly 
discernible streams in India's Islamic consciousness - 
that represented by the learned theologians or the ulama 
with their emphasis on textual fidelity on the one hand, 
and that represented by the sufis or mystics, on the other. 
Azad, spontaneously and irrevocably, dipped the cup of 
his life in the self-renew ing w aters from w'hich Akbar and 
Kabir had drawn their spiritual nourishment. And if Dara 
Shukoh had found a mystic guide in Sarmad. Azad found 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Within davs of his release Azad was in Delhi and met 
the Mahatma. The nation's outrage over the Rowlatt Act 
and Jallianwala Bagh had merged w ith the Khilafat issue 
in a sun gam of kinetic energy. Without a moment's 
hesitation Azad accepted the Mahatma's proposal for 
non-violent non-cooperation. The editor of Al-Hilal and 
the translator of the Quran saw in Gandhiji *s plan the very 
joint Hindu-Muslim struggle which he had long 
envisioned. With Azad, the desire to see united action 
between Muslims and Hindus was not a matter of tactics; 
it was the most natural aspiration of one who felt that to 




be the truest and purest position for a pious Muslim to 
take. For Azad the Quranic injunction was clear: those 
who have done the gaum violence, viz., the British, must 
be opposed. And it followed that solidarity between the 
victims of the violence was not only good and proper, but 
the only right course. Azad's prioritization was clear. 

In 1923 Azad was asked to preside over the Congress, 
a rare honour to someone so young and a tribute as much 
to the breadth of his vision as to his political ability. To the 
insidious arguments from short-sighted people on both 
sides of our ethnic configuration, he provided a stirring 
refutation in these words: 


‘if an angel descends from the heavens today and proclaims from 
the Qutb Minar that India can attain Swaraj within 24 hours 
provided I relinquish my demand for Hindu-Muslim unity. I shall 
retort to it: “No my friend. I shall give up Swaraj, but not Hindu- 
Muslim unity, for if Swaraj is delayed, it will be a loss for India, but 
if Hindu-Muslim units is lost, it w ill be a loss lor the whole of 
mankind.'* 

The events leading upto and following the Government 
of India Act of 1935. the elections of 1937 and the 
formation of popular governments in the provinces have 
been the subject of historians' research and analysis. For 
these studies, Maulana Saheb's views on those events are 
ol great significance. As you are all aware, th^ Muslim 
League did relativelv well in the elections held in U.P. It 
was the general expectation that after the elections the 
Congress and the League would work together. Maulana 



Saheb visited U.P. and held discussions with the two 
leading Leaguers - Chaudhari Khaliquzzaman and Mirza 
Ismail Khan who assured Maulana Saheb of total 
cooperation with the Congress. Maulana Saheb took note 
of thi s and of the expectation of these two gentlemen that 
they should be taken into the Ministry. Maulana Saheb 
was even given a signed note to this effect and the stage 
seemed set for a joint ministry with these two League 
leaders in it. Later, however, they were informed by the 
Congress that only one of them could be taken into the 
ministry. Maulana Saheb writes: 

"This was a most unfortunate development. If the League's offer 
of cooperation had been accepted, the Muslim League party 

would for all practical purposes merge w ith the Congress.All 

students of Indian politics know that it was from the UP that the 
League was reorganised. Mr. Jinnah took full advantage of the 
situation and started an offensiv e w hich ultimately led to Pakistan." 


History will judge as to whether Maulana Saheb’s 
assessment is right. But in any event, the episode shows 
how genuine was Maulana Saheb s wish to forge League- 
Congress links in the interests of Indian unity and how 
generous he was even in the hour of Congress’s triumph 
at the polls. 

Maulana Saheb’s breadth of vision, complete freedom 
from communal bias and sense of fairplay can, similarly, 
be gleaned from his observations on the exclusion of 
Nariman of Bombay and Dr. Syed Mahmud of Bihar from 
the offices of Premier in those Provinces. He was in 




favour of choosing the leader of the Party untramelled by 
considerations of caste, religion or local sentiment. 1 had 
the privilege of close association with Nariman as a 
member of the panel of lawyers who went to Malaya and 
Singapore to defend the Indian nationals in 1946.1 was a 
young hopeful Congressman and he, a bitter critic of the 
Congress. He felt that the Congress had betrayed its basic 
commitment to secularism. Nariman was all praise for 
the Maulana whom he regarded as a truly national leader. 
One cannot say whether these two incidents really 
tarnished the image of the Congress in the minds of the 
minorities or made them lose faith in the organisation. 

Congress met in Ramgarh in Bihar in March 1940, 
with Maulana Saheb presiding, once again. His 
presidential address revealed love of Islam and of liberty; 
his confidence that the Islamic qaum would be secure in 
a free India, as well as his faith in India's oneness. 
Maulana Saheb's address contained some extraordinary 
passages. I will quote but one piece thereof: 


“It was India's historic destiny that many human races and 
cultures and religions should flow to her. and that many a caravan 
should find rest here.... One of the last of these caravans was that 
of the followers of Islam. This came here and settled here for 
good. We brought our treasures with us, and India too was full of 
the riches of her own precious heritage. We gave her what she 
needed most, the most precious of gifts from Islam * s treasury, the 
message of human equality. Full eleven centuries have passed by 
since then. Islam has now as great a claim on the soil of India as 
Hinduism." 



That passage represents not just a political stand that was 
relevant in that particular phase of the struggle, but a 
social philosophy that we will do well to remember 
always. 

Maulana Saheb’s contributions to the struggle and to 
national unity in the Congress Working Committee and in 
the various informal negotiations that took place during 
the advance to freedom continued to be decisive. In the 
Congress's negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, his 
values and commitment shone with particular res¬ 
plendence. Cripps had offered dominion status after the 
war and an immediate induction of Congress and League 
members in Government but with the right of every 
province to secede from the Union. Along with Gandhiji 
and Jaw aharlal Nehru, Azad opposed the Cripps proposals 
as ‘*a severe blow to the conception of Indian unity". 
Under Azad's stewardship, the Congress Working 
Committee formally rejected the Cripps offer. 

Quit India ! became the new mantra. Bombay in 
August 1942, was an ocean of humanity. Indeed, of 
revolutionary humanity. ‘Do or Die' was the slogan on 
everyone’s thoughts, everyone’s lips. The image of 
Maulana Azad standing on the rostrum at Gowalia Tank, 
Bombay, on August 8, 1942, is indelibly etched in our 
psyche. He looked and was a tribune, a sentinel and a 
herald — not just of India’s freedom but of India’s unity; 
not just of the yet-to-be-bom nation that is Bharat, but the 



ageless civilization that is Hindustan. 

Gandhiji was arrested after the historic Quit India 
resolution and taken to Poona; Maulana Saheb, the 
Congress President and the entire Working Committee 
were arrested and confined in Ahmednagar Fort. There, 
in the darkness of his cell, the fire of his revolutionary 
ardour once again yielded place to the lamp of his 
scholarship. Maulana Saheb read and wrote prodigiously 
during that term of imprisonment. 

In the meantime, Maulana Saheb’s wife, the brave 
Zuleikha, fell grievously ill. One day, his jail super¬ 
intendent handed Maulana Saheb a telegram. It informed 
him that his life-partner had passed away. 'Though my 
determination did not desert me,” he has written, “it 
seemed as if my feet had no strength left on them.” It is 
another of those coincidences that during his incarceration 
during the same time, the Mahatma has lost his life- 
companion, Kasturba. I believe that the deaths of Zuleikha 
and Kasturba during the Quit India incarcerations of their 
husbands constituted an incontrovertible indictment of 
British rule in India and more: it put the stamp of sacrifice 
on Indian womanhood, in both its Islamic and its 
Vaishnavite aspects. 

During this historic incarceration of Congress leaders, 
the Two-Nation Theory of the Muslim League came to be 
vigorously enunciated by Jinnah. Maulana Saheb was 
implacably opposed to it and viewed the demand for 
Partition of India as an unnatural distortion and an 



admission of failure of the cherished concept of Indian 

nationhood. Since the Muslim League had made a bi^ 

issue of opposing any non-League Muslim both in the 

parleys at Simla and in the coalition government, Maulana 

Saheb made a personal sacrifice by giving up the Congress 

Presidentship. He wanted the progress towards 

independence to be smooth and desired to avert partition 

at an\ cost. He would ha\e even preferred the post- 

« 

ponemeni of the independence of the country to its 
vivisection and he said as much at the meeting of the 


Congress Woiking Committee on June 14. 1M47. w hich 
voted in favour of Partition. If this political defeat had to 
be accepted, Maulana Saheb said "we should at the same 
time trv to ensure that our culture is not divided," 


It is clear that Maulana Azad w^as not only this 


century's most articulate votary of Hindu-Muslim unity 
but also the only one w ho claimed Quranic sanction for 
ids faith in that unity. This w as his singular contribution. 

Anthropologists tell us that the origin of the present 
multiracial people of India can be traced to eight racial 
types. It is beyond the scope of this talk to deal with such 
issues. Suffice it for me to say that from the beginning of 
human history, there has been a unparalleled assimilative 
and absorptive faculty in the general populace of this 
land. Vincent Smith, in his Oxford History of India says: 


“India, bcvondall doubt, possesses a deep underlying fundamental 
unity, tar more profound than that produced either by geographical 
isolation or by political suzerainty." 



The divide and rule policy of the British, as we all 
know, was successful to the extent that the nation had 
finally to be divided. But, in a very essential sense, the 
tactic failed because the reins of free India passed into the 
hands of a sagacious leadership which rose above religion, 
creed or class and established a secular democracy based 
on social justice. 

This leadership envisaged a federal government for 
India, with a strong centre, distributing legislative power 
between the Union and the States, so as to meet the needs 
of local aspiration and national integrity. 

The militant movements in Kashmir, Punjab, Assam 
and some north-eastern States seen against the backdrop 
of events in the former USSR and Yugoslavia have raised 
doubts in certain minds as to whether India will be able 
to maintain its unity and integrity for long. Gibbons, in his 
monumental work The Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire 
said that every nation has birth, growth, resplendency, 
degeneracy and decay. History has shown that City States 
transform themselves into nation States, then march on to 
become empires, thereafter degenerate and disintegrate. 
These are generalisations and are not applicable to every 
case. Looking back at the history of India from prehistoric 
to modem times, a diligent observer will notice that the 
cultural unity of India has continued throughout its long 
history despite several onslaughts from divisive forces. 
Whether they be the sacred shrines or holy rivers, a 
religio-cultural grid unites India. Likewise Mosques and 



Gurudwaras of renown and respect are scattered all over 
the country and the pious think in terms of their 
homogeneity. 

On the secular plane, the people of India since 
independence have enjoyed the privilege of partaking in 
the mineral and material wealth distributed all over the 
country without let or hindrance. India is, in extent, equal 
to the whole of Europe barring Russia. We see the 
struggle these countries have had to undergo in order to 
create a common market, a common currency, free travel 
and so on. Thanks to our underlying unity, India is already 
the biggest common market with abundant rights vesting 
in each part to participate in and benefit from developments 
in every other part of the country. All right-thinking 
people are convinced that a single India will help the 
people to enjoy a higher standard of life than what an 
India split into warring units could ever hope to do. 
During the four decades of Planning, balanced regional 
development has helped backward states to march forward 
even though regional imbalances still continue to plague 
the economy. With all these considerations ringing in 
their conscience, it is inconceivable that the divisive 
forces will ever succeed in India. 

At the same time it is prudent to take note of the 
changing moods of the people in India as elsewhere. 
Man’s urge for freedom reflects itself in several facets 
such as political institutions, economic regimen and 
social status. The urge for a greater say manifests itself 



increasingly these days, be it in the Panchayat institutions, 
or the State’s affairs; be it in economic, social or other 
activities. Hence the growing demand for greater 
devolution of power and authority by the States has to be 
taken note of and accommodated, if we are to hold in 
check the divisive forces in Society. The Constitution of 
a country has to grow with the changing needs of Society 
and absorb progressive trends so as to reflect the will of 
the people. I am sure the Central authority in India will 
respond to the wishes of the people and act betimes. 

I once again thank the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations for giving me the chance to share my thoughts 
with you today on the subject of Indian Unity. I regard it 
a privilege that I have been able to do so in the hallowed 
memory of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


May 1°92 


R. Venkataraman 
President 
Republic of India 




Vote of Thanks 




Respected President, Respected Vice-President and President of 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations: 

I consider it a great privilege to be making the 
concluding remarks and proposing the Vote of Thanks to 
the very inspiring and wide-ranging and profound speech 
made by the President of India in memory of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. He was not of an age but I think of all 
times. He shall remain an inspirer of our collective 



political, social and cultural consciousness. And it is that 
kind of inspiration I think, that shall sustain us in the 
framework of the terms of reference which the President 
of the Republic just articulated for us as a nation and a 
country. 

I do not belong to the generation of the President or the 
Vice-President or if I may take the liberty of mentioning 
Smt. Aruna Asaf Ali, who is sitting quietly at the back of 
this hall, who belongs to the generation of freedom 
fighters, who was led by people like Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, but I may be permitted to recount some oral 
history. 

Maulana Azad’s personality as I perceived it as a very 
young boy, or rather in reminiscence. I recall he was the 
Minister for Education and I was studying at an institution 
in Delhi called at that time Delhi College and now it is 
known as Zakir Hussain Memorial College. The Political 
Science Society of the College invited him to speak to us 
on the subject “Was Partition Necessary?” In the question 
hour he was asked about the pressure under which he 
functioned between 1945 and 1947 by a number of young 
students, rather critical and abrasive questions. And his 
response was — I don’t remember whether I am correct in 
remembering the name of the poet, but as far as I know it 
must have been Nazir Akbarabadi. He recited a poem 
from him and said “that is my answer”. He said: 

t, 



^ FT^ldl f, 

JJdchKl f I 

^ici ?4I, FT , 

FT ^RT ^410 1? "^RT I 
3Hift[^> Hfd ■q^tr fq;, 

TR^RT ReHlUl f^TRT r 

The translation is that whichever way I look, I see the 
beauty created by the good Lord. There is the greenery of 
His imagination; there is the tapestry of flowers which He 
creates in this world and if one chooses to look at the 
world in a perspective of reason, peace and happiness and 
if one oneself is detached, then the question of partition 
and antagonism between human beings does not arise. 

Then again, years later when I was a young member 
of the Foreign Service I was told this story. He was long 
past. He had gone away. And his then Private Secretary, 
Dr. Humayun Kahir happened to speak to us, young 
Foreign Service officers. He mentioned the facet of the 
personality of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. He said that he 
was a personification of the collective pride of the Indian 
Republic because some very senior religious leaders of 
both communities criticised him for being out of step 
with history and wondered in some sort of a gathering 
about how he would be judged on the day of judgment. 
And his response again was not his own poem but he 



quoted Josh Malihabadi. And this is second-hand given to 
me by Humayun Kabir. He said: 
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Even on the day of judgment I shall go with a great sense 
of princely pride in my convictions and if I am not 
honoured for those convictions I shall not appear before 
the judgment of the good Lord Himself. 

Therefore, to my mind, he personifies the ultimate 
condition of Sthita-Pragya , the man totally detached 
though fully active in human existence. He fulfilled the 
conceptual ideal in the Gita which says: 

One is happy in gain as well as in loss and is above any 
sense of competition or envy in one’s existence and in 
one's action. 

Much has been said about the profound contributions 
over the years of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. But he was 
an intensely eclectic human being. And I quote an extract 
from his diary in Ahmednagar Fort in which he said: 


“How strange that religion, philosophy and ethics. All three want 
to solve the problem of life; Yet all three have developed the bias 
against life; It is usually thought that the more a man goes about 
with a solemn face and restrained emotion, the more of a 
religious, philosophical or ethical type he is, as if for both 
learning and holiness a mournful life is essential. 

In the world of religion and spirituality dry as a citizen and the 
witnessed personality also highly valued that no one can imagine 
a smiling face going with a devout temperament and concern for 
the truth; godliness and the dire nature have become almost 
synonymous.” 

He lived this ideal for us and again I recall the 1942 
Congress Working Committee. I was a very young boy in 
Sevagram, 6 years old, and next morning my late mother 
told me that Bapu Mahatma Gandhi told Jawaharlal 
Nehru—there was a girls’ institution attached to Sevagram 
called the Mahila Ashram — that he had at last won 
competition because the ladies of this school and college 
voted him the most handsome and articulate man at the 
Congress Working Committee. 

Having tried to be part of history in rather a contrived 
manner I would like to express my profound thanks to 
you Sir for having come and honoured us with your 
presence and delivered this extremely educative and 
enlightening lecture. May I also thank the Vice-President 
of India for having presided over this function so 
graciously. And I would like to thank all the members of 
this distinguished audience who have come and made 
this occasion a success and a very very potent 
commemoration of one of the greatest leaders that India 
has produced, one of the greatest sons of India. 


J.N. Dixit 
Foreign Secretary 
Ministry of External Affairs 



